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THROUGH BY DAYLIGHT; 


oR, 
THE YOUNG ENGINEER OF THE LAKE 
SHORE RAILROAD. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
SOME TALK WITH COLONEL WIMPLETON. 


| WAS very intent upon explaining to Miss 

Grace Toppleton the mysteries of the dum- 
my engine, and I was not pleased to have the 
agreeable interview broken off. I was vexed, 
annoyed, and disconcerted. The beautiful 
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young lady looked at me, and I thought I 
could see the indications of sympathy upon 
her face. 

‘* If you will excuse me a moment, Miss Top- 
pleton, I will show you the engine,” I said to 
her, with all the politeness of which my nature 
was capable. 

**T guess not,” added Captain Synders, with 
a coarse grin, as though he had evil intentions 
in regard to me. 

“If you will let me, Mr. Wolf, I want to ride 
back in the engine-room, and see the machin- 
ery work,” replied she, in her silvery tones. 

“IT guess not,” repeated Captain Synders; 
and I turned my attention from her to him. 
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I could not conceive why Colonel Wimpleton 
and his odious associate had chosen to come 
down upon me at Spangleport, rather than 
Middleport, unless it was because their appear- 
ance would make less excitement. The boat 
in which they had come lay at the wharf, and 
they must have started long before the dummy 
left Middleport. Possibly they expected to in- 
terrupt the trips of the engine, and have it left 
five miles from its headquarters without an 
engineer. 

Colonel Wimpleton had with him Captain 
Synders, the constable. It had not yet occurred 
to me that I should actually be arrested, and 
held to answer for the destruction of the honest 
skipper’s canal boat, though the appearance of 
the officer had suggested the ideato me. They 
could not arrest me without including Waddie 
in the warrant, for he had confessed his agency 
in the mischief. Idid not know of any way by 
which I could be punished without involving 
the scion of the great house on the other side. 

“ What do*you wish with me?” I asked, ina 
very ill-natured tone; for I beg to remind the 
reader that I am human, and that Miss Top- 
pleton occupied the engine-room of the car. 

Captain Synders glanced at the colonel, 
as though he expected him to do the talking, 
and that distinguished gentleman looked down 
upon me with unutterable severity. The honest 
skipper did not appear to have much sympathy 
with his companions, and looked very pleasant 
for a man who had experienced so heavy a Ioss 
as that of his canal boat. 

“Wolf!” said the colonel, in stern and lofty 
accents. 

“Sir!” I replied, with a dignity becoming 
the engineer of the Lake Shore Railroad. 

‘* We have been looking for you,” he added, 
glancing at the constable, as if to direct my 
attention to him. 

“You have been lucky enough to find me, 
sir. I wish to say, sir, that the car starts for 
Middleport at half past twelve, and therefore I 
have only ten minutes to spare,” I replied, con- 
sulting Higgins’s gold watch, the appearance 
of which, I think, produced a sensation in the 
minds of my visitors. 

‘*Humph! I think you will wait my pleasure.” 

“That will depend somewhat upon the length 
of time your pleasure demands my presence. 
Will you please to tell me what you want 
of me?” 

‘* Where is your father, Wolf?” 

* At Middleport, sir.” 

“What is he doing there?” 

** He is at work, sir.” 

Colonel Wimpleton looked as though he 





wanted to swear; for I am sorry to say this 
influential man sometimes indulged in the 
wicked habit of using profane language. It 
did not seem quite proper that the menial, 
whom he had discharged as a punishment, 
should find work so soon. 

‘What is he doing?” demanded the mag- 
nate of Centreport, biting his lips to conceal 
his vexation. 

‘* You were so kind as to make an Opening 
for him, sir, by hiring away Major Toppleton’s 
engineer, and my father has taken his place, 
at the same wages — eighty dollars a month — 
which you pay your new engineer.” 

The great man stamped his foot with rage, 
and uttered an expression with which I cannot 
soil my paper. As wicked, tyrannical, overbear- 
ing men often do, he had overreached himself 
in his anxiety to strike my father. If it was 
unchristian for me to rejoice in his discom- 
fiture, I could not help it, and I did so most 
heartily. 

“T have been to see him about your con- 
duct,” continued the colonel, when his wrath 
would let him speak again. ‘I want to know 
what he is going to do about paying his share 
of the loss of the canal boat, which you and 
Waddie blew up.” 

“T can speak for him, sir, if that is all you 
want. He is not going to pay the first cent of 
it,” I replied. 

‘“* Here is the captain of the boat, and he 
wants to know what you are going to do about 
it,” added the colonel, trying to enjoy the con- 
fusion which he thought I ought to feel in view 
of such a demand. 

‘Yes, I want to know who is going to pay 
for the mischief,” said the honest skipper; but 
as he already knew, he did not put much heart 
into the words, and actually chuckled as he 
uttered them. 

‘* Captain,” I continued, turning to the mas- 
ter of the canal boat, “I say to you, as I have 
said to others, that I had nothing whatever to 
do with blowing up your boat, and I did not 
know anything about it till the explosion took 
place. That is all I have to say.” 

“‘T don’t know anything about it,” replied 
the skipper. 

“I do,” interposed the colonel, ‘ He has 
confessed that he had hold of the string when 
the boat blew up.” 

I took the trouble to explain to the honest 
skipper that Waddie had asked me to pull in 
his kite line; that I had picked it up, but, fear- 
ing some trick, had done nothing with it; and 
that Waddie had pulled the string himself. 

“‘ All aboard for Middleport!” shouted Hig- 
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gins, as moderately this time as a gentlemanly 
conductor should speak. 

“My time is nearly up, sir,” I added to the 
colonel. ‘* If you have any further business 
with me, please to state it as quickly as pos- 
sible.” ; 

“You must go over to Centreport with me, 
and arrange this business,” replied the mag- 
nate, gruffly. 

“No, sir; I cannot do that.” 

“Then Captain Synders must arrest you.” 

“Very well, sir; let him do so. I am will- 
ing to go to jail and stand trial on the blowing 
up. Have you made a complaint against me?” 
lasked of the honest skip 

He was too honest to tell a lie, and he made 
me no answer. 

“Have you a warrant for my arrest?” I de- 
manded of Captain Synders. 

“I can take you without a warrant,” growled 
the constable. 

“Do so, then. If you wish to arrest me, I 
will submit.” 

My friends may think I was putting a very 
bold face upon the matter, but I candidly ad- 
mit that I should have been glad to have the 
charge against me investigated; though I was 
very certain no steps would be taken in that 
direction. It is possible Colonel Wimpleton 
believed that I had been concerned with his 
hopeful in the blowing up of the canal boat; 
yet the guilt of his son was settled, and if con- 
victed, some stupid judge might sentence us 
both to the penitentiary, for the case would 
have to go to the shire town of the county, out 
of the reach of the great man’s influence, for 
trial. 

My father had told me that, at the interview 
with the colonel in the night, the latter had 
threatened him with prosecution for abusing 
his son; but when my father suggested that 
Waddie had broken into his house in the night 
time, it was plain enough that the young gen- 
tleman was liable to a term in the state prison. 
Waddie’s crimes and mistakes continually stood 
in the way of his taking his revenge. I con- 
sidered myself fully protected in the same 
manner. 

“Captain Synders, if you are going to arrest 
me, please to do it at once,” I added, as the 
lady passengers began to get into the car, and 
some of the gentlemen came up to the spot 
where I stood. 

“What's the row?” asked Higgins. 

“These gentlemen from the other side talk 
of taking me up for the mischief to that canal 
boat. If they do so, Higgins, I want you to 
§0 to my father, and tell him about it. If I 
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mistake not, Waddie Wimpleton will be ar- 
rested before night for breaking into our 
house.” ; 

“T'll do it!” exclaimed the enthusiastic con- 
ductor. ; 

“Arrest Waddie!” ejaculated the colonel, 
gnashing his teeth with rage. 

It was mortifying to the great man to find 
that he had come to the end of his rope; that 
even his power to annoy and persecute his in- 
feriors had a limit. 

** All aboard!” repeated Higgins. 

“If you are going to arrest me, Captain 
Synders, now is your time,” I added. 

The people who had gathered around us 
began to laugh and enjoy the scene, and being 
mostly Middleporters, they had no particular 
sympathy for the colonel. 

“ Wolf, we shall meet again,” said the great 
man, sullenly, as he turned upon his heel, 
and, followed by his companions, walked rap- 
idly down to the wharf, where his boat lay. 

Even while I knew his power, and felt that 
he could annoy our family, and perhaps ruin us, 
I was quite ready to meet him again. Waddie’s 
indiscretions stood between me and his wrath 
for the present, but his time might come. I 
leaped into the engine-room of the dummy, 
where Miss Toppleton had stood listening to 
our conversation. 

“Mr. Wolf, I think you are real smart,” 
said she, with a sweet smile of approbation. 

‘‘T thank you, Miss Toppleton, for your good 
opinjon. Colonel Wimpleton is very hard upon 
me just now.” 

“Tl heard father tell about it. I think that 
Colonel Wimpleton is a real wicked man; and 
I only wonder that he and father were good 
friends for so many years.” 

“‘T am all ready to start now,” I added. “TI 
wish I had better accommodations for you.” 

“ O, this is very nice!” exclaimed she. 

I opened the valve, and let on the steam. 

‘* What did you do then?” she asked, point- 
ing to the handle of the valve. 

“TI let on the steam; ” and then I gave-her a 
full description of the engine, which was hard- 
ly finished when we came in sight of Middle- 
port. 

I found it a delightful task to expatiate on 
my favorite theme to such a beautiful and in- 
terested listener, and I pointed out the cylinder 
wherein the piston worked, the connecting rod 
which moved the crank, and showed her how 
the valves which admitted the steam to the 
cylinder were worked. I flattered myself, after 
the lesson I had given her, that she was almost 
competent to run the dummy herself. 
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“I think it is real nice to ride in here, and 
see the machinery move,” said she. 

‘So doI; and I enjoy it very much; more 
just now, I fear, than I ever shall again.” 

‘“Why so?” she asked, innocently. 

I was not quite bold enough to explain the 
principal reason, and so I replied that it was a 
new thing to me. 

‘TI hope you will let me ride with you again, 
some time,” she added. 

‘With the greatest pleasure,” I replied. 
‘‘ Whenever you please.” 

We ran into Middleport, and Miss Toppleton 
thanked me very prettily for my kindness in 
showing her about the engine; and I really 
wished I had it to do over again. By this 
time the students were turned out of school, 
and all of them gathered around the dummy, 
anxious to begin the afternoon’s fun. I had 
brought over my dinner, and I ate it before 
the next trip. At one o’clock I was ready to 
start for Spangleport again. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE CONSTRUCTION TRAIN. 


HAVE been so busy with the history of our 
family affairs, and the incidents which sent 
me over to Middleport, that I have not had 
much to say about the Lake Shore Railroad; 
but before I have done with the subject, I shall 
fully describe the road, and explain the opera- 
tions of the company. Only a small portion 
of the line had yet been ‘built, and the dummy 
was but a temporary substitute for more com- 
plete rolling stock. Major Toppleton intended 
to have a charter for the road, to be obtained 
at the next session of the legislature, and to 
continue it to Ucayga. Although it was at the 
present time a mere plaything for the students, 
it was designed to be a useful institution, and 
to build up Middleport immensely in the end. 
Just as I was about to start on the one 
o’clock trip, Major Toppleton presented him- 
self. The car was filled with students, though 
a number of ladies and gentlemen had come 
down to the station to have a ride in the dum- 
my. The major immediately ordered the boys 
to evacuate the premises, which they did with 
some grumblings, amounting almost to rebel- 
lion. The persons waiting were invited to get 
in, and I started for Spangleport with a less 
noisy crowd than I had anticipated. As we 
went off, I heard the major call the students 
together, and I concluded that he had some 
definite plan to carry out. 
On my return, I found the boys had loaded 





up the two platform cars with rails and sleep- 
ers, and they were attached to the dummy 
as soon as she arrived. Several mechanics 
were standing by, and it was evident that a 
piece of work was to be done that day, instead 
of play. 

**Now, Wolf, we will run a construction 
train on this trip,” said Major Toppleton, as 
he took his place at my side on the dummy, 
and directed the students and the mechanics to 
load themselves into the passenger apartment 
and on the cars. 

“T think we need a little more construction 
at Spangleport, sir,” I suggested. 

““ Why, what’s the matter?” 

‘¢T don’t like to run backwards, sir, on the 
down trips.” 

‘¢* But a turn-table will cost too much for the 
short time we shall make Spangleport a termi- 
nus. We will build one at Grass Springs, for 
that will be as far as we shall run the road this 
season.” 

‘Ss We need not build a turn-table, sir,” I add- 
ed. ‘* Wecan turn the dummy on switches.” 

* How is that?” inquired the major. 

“Tt will take three switches to turn her. First 
run a track round a curve to the right, until it 
comes to a right angle with the main line. 
Then run another track on the reverse curve 
till it strikes the main line again, a few rods 
from the point where the first track leaves it.” 

‘*T don’t understand it.” 

“JT will explain it when we stop, sir. It will 
not take long to lay it down, and when itis no 
longer wanted it can be taken up, and put down 
in another place.” 

At Spangleport, where we stopped, I made a 
diagram on a piece of paper, to illustrate my 
plan; and here is a copy of my 
drawing. The perpendicular lines 
are the main track. The dummy 
was to be switched off at the low- 
er part of the diagram, and run 
on the curve till it had passed a 
switch on the right. Then it was 
to be switched on the upper curve, 
and run back till it passed the 
switch on the main line, which being shifted, 
the car having been turned entirely around, it 
runs back on the perpendicular lines between 
the curves. 

Major Toppleton was satisfied with the 
scheme, directed that the switches should be 
brought up, and the work was commenced at 
once by the mechanics. All the boys but two 
were employed in laying down more track; 
but I am sorry to say they grumbled fiercely, 
for they wanted to have some fun with the 
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dummy. Higgins was still to serve as con- 
ductor, and the other student who had been 
excepted from hard labor was one of the regu- 
larly appointed engineers of the road. His 
name was Faxon. He had some taste for 
mechanics, and had distinguished himself in 
school by making a fine diagram of the steam 
engine on the black-board. He was to run 
with me on the dummy, and learn to manage 
theengine. I was directed to post him up, as 
well as I could, and to permit him to take an 
active part in running the machine. 

I was not particularly pleased with the idea 
of an apprentice in the engine-room with me, 
for if the fellow had any “‘ g tion ” he would 
soon be able to take my oe and I might be 
discharged whenever it was convenient. But 
a second thought assured me that my fears 
were mean and unworthy; that I could never 
succeed in making myself useful by keeping 
others in ignorance. The students were sent 
to the Institute to learn, and the railroad was 
a part of their means of instruction. I had no 
right to be selfish. 

We ran down to the wharf in Spangleport, 
for the road was built half a mile beyond the 
village, when Higgins shouted, “ All aboard 
for Middleport!” We had quite a crowd of 
Spangleporters as passengers, and we ran our 
trips regularly till five o'clock, to the great 
gratification of the people of both places, when 
the gentlemanly conductor declined to receive 
any more who expected to return, as the half 
past five car up would be a construction train. 
Mr. Higgins talked very glibly and profession- 
ally by this time, and imitated all the gentle- 
manly conductors he had ever seen. 

Faxon was a very good fellow, though he 
cherished a bitter antipathy against the Wim- 
pletonians, and everything connected with 
them. He was an ardent admirer of Major 
Toppleton, and particularly of Major Topple- 
ton’s eldest daughter, for which I did not like 
him any the less, strange as it may appear 
after the developments of the last chapter. 

“Tl tell you what it is, Wolf,” said he, as 
we were running up the last trip, “‘ this thing 
won't go down with the fellows.” 

“What?” 

“All the fellows are mad because they had 
to work this afternoon.” 

“T thought they considered it fun to build 
the road.” 

“They did before the dummy came; but 
now they want the fun of the thing. They 
are all rich men’s sons, and they won’t stand 
it to work like Irish laborers. I hope there 
won’t be any row.” 
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**Of course Major Toppleton knows what 
he is about.” , 

«The students don’t growl before him. They - 
do it to the teachers, who dare not say their 
souls are their own.” 

‘‘But the major told me the boys enjoyed 
the fun, and insisted upon building the road 
themselves when he wanted to employ labor- 
ers for the purpose.” 

“That's played out. I heard some of the 
fellows say they would not work another 
day.” 

**Some one ought to tell the major about 
this. He don’t want them to work if they 
don’t like it,” I suggested. 

‘It was fine fun when we first began to dig, 
and lay rails, but we have all got about enough 
of it.” 

‘*¥ will speak to the major about it.” 

“Don’t say anything to-day,” interposed 
Faxon. ‘ The students are vexed because they 
were not allowed to have a good time this after- 
noon; but the major is going to have a great 
picnic at Sandy Shore next week, and he is in 
a hurry to have the road built to that point — 
two miles beyond Spangleport.” 

‘There is only one mile more to build, and 
if the fellows stick to it they will get it done.” 

‘But they say they won’t work another 
day,” replied Faxon. 

Middleport was not paradise any more than 
Centreport. Boys were just as foolish, and 
just as willing to get into a scrape, on one side 
as the other. The Toppletonians had insisted 
upon doing the work of building the road, and 
then purposed to rebel because they were re~ 
quired to do it. I had heard of the grand pic-~ 
nic which was to take place on the occasion of 
the birthday of Miss Grace Toppleton. The. 
grove by the Sandy Shore could be reached most 
conveniently by the railroad, and the major’s. 
anxiety to have the rails laid to that point had 
induced him to drive the work, instead of giv~ 
ing the students a chance to have a good time: 
with the dummy, as they had desired to do while: 
it was a new thing. 

We ran into the engine-house, and some: off 
the boys forced their way into my quarters,.im 
spite of my protest. I saw a couple of them 
studying the machinery with deep interest. 
They asked me some questions, and supposing 
they were only gratifying a reasonable curiosi- 
ty, I gave them all the information they needed} 
telling them just how to manage the engine. 

‘Pooh! I can do that as well as anybody,” 
said Briscoe, as he jumped down. 

‘*Of course you can,” replied one of his 
companions. 
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‘Don’t you think I could run her, Wolf?” 
asked Briscoe. ‘I am one of the engineers of 
the road, and I ought to know how.” 

‘‘ Probably you could after you had had 
some experience.” 

They went away, and I wondered what they 
were thinking about. It did not much matter, 
however, for I was satisfied that the major 
would not permit them to run the engine till 
they had become thoroughly competent to do 
so. I put out the fires in the dummy, cleaned 
the machinery, and left her in readiness for 
use the next morning. I then went to the 
mills; and, as my father had finished his day’s 
work, we walked down to the wharf where my 
skiff lay. On the way I told him about my in- 
terview with Colonel Wimpleton, and we both 
enjoyed the great man’s confusion when he 
learned in what manner he had punished my 
father. 

** He will not arrest you, Wolf; you may de- 
pend upon that,” said my father. ‘ As the 
case now stands, we have the weather-gage 
of him, except in the matter of the mortgage. 
I am afraid I shall lose all I have in the house. 
Mortimer has got back, but he hasn’t seen or 
heard of Christy.” 

‘* He may turn up yet.” 

‘‘He may, but I don’t depend much upon it. 
I have tried a little here in Middleport to raise 
the money to pay off the mortgage; but people 
here will not lend anything on real estate on 
the other side of the lake.” 

‘* Perhaps Major Toppleton will help you 
out,” I suggested. 

**T don’t like to say anything to him about 
it. He has done well by ime, and I won’t ride 
a free horse to death; besides, I don’t want to 
be in the power of either one of these rich 
men. I have had trouble enough on the 
other side.” 

I pulled across the lake, and we went into 
the house. My mother looked anxiously at 
my father as he entered, and then at me. I 
smiled, and she understood me. Father had 
not drank a drop, and she was happy. We 
never relished our supper any better than we 
did that night, and I went to bed early, nota 
little surprised that we heard nothing,during the 
.evening, of Colonel Wimpleton and his son. 

The dummy was to make her first trip at 

‘eight o’clock, and I left the house at half past 
-six, with my father, to cross the lake. When 
-we reached the wharf, I was utterly confounded 
to see the dummy streaking it at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour along the opposite shore 
of the lake. Something was wrong, for there 
was no one on the other side who knew how to 
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run the machine, unless it was Faxon, and I was 
afraid the discontented Toppletonians were in 
mischief. We embarked in the skiff, andI pulled 
over as quickly as I had done the day before, 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE KANGAROO HUNTER. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


“ O, sir,” said the professor, “it is a great 

mistake to suppose that the kangaroo is 
not a fighter. I know he is, and a mighty ugly 
creature he is to deal with, too, when he is as 
tall as you are, and mad to match.” 

The professor Mook his head, as if full of 
some grave memories. He was not exactly the 
sort of man we usually picture when we think of 
professors. The title was to him as much a nick- 
name as anything else, I fancy. He was con- 
nected with a travelling menagerie, and his 
duty was to take care of the elephant, and 
every afternoon and evening to ride the great 
beast around the ring, for the delight of the 
spectators. 

There was a small kangaroo in one of the 
cages, — a very mild, meek-looking, inoffensive 
animal, — and I had fallen into conversation 
with the professor about it. I had scraped an 
acquaintance with the elephant-keeper at the 
hotel where we were both staying for the mo- 
ment, by passing him the butter, and making 
a remark about the weather. At the mena- 
gerie I had rénewed the acquaintance, and 
spoken about the kangaroo. And after the 
performance, as we sat on the piazza of the 
hotel, we resumed the subject. 

‘‘ Did you ever see a kangaroo on his native 
heath, so to speak?” I asked. 

“JT should think so,” was the reply. “I 
should rather think so. I have seen plenty 
of ’em; and I came mighty near sceing one 
too many of ’em once.” 

** How was that?” I asked. 

“T’'ll tell you,” said the professor, indulging 
himself in a fresh “‘chaw” of tobacco. “I'll 
tell you all about it. 

“It was out in Australia that I hunted kan- 
garoo, you must know. There’s where they 
grow mostly. They are not so plenty even 
there as they once were, but still there are 
enough of ’em for practical purposes. 

‘“My companions in those hunting excur- 
sions were Tom Grinnell and Big Beauty, — 
that’s a hound that belonged to me, — the 
handsomest creature of that breed that you 
ever set eyes on, and I loved him as I never 
loved dumb animal before or since. 
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“‘T killed many a kangaroo in those times; 
and, if you suppose the animal will take to his 
heels and run at sight of a man, you are very 
much mistaken. They always fight, sir — al- 
ways. Out of scores that we attacked I never 
knew of one that didn’t turn on us and show 
fight. But it is in hunting as it is in war, you 
know — the attacking party always has the 
advantage. A kangaroo had little chance of 
making a heavy fight when Tom Grinnell or 
me drew bead on him.” 

“Excuse me,” said I; ‘but will you allow 
me to ask why you hunted the kangaroo? Not 
for pleasure merely, I trust.” 

“Not at all, sir; not for pleasure, but for 
profit. Kangaroo meat is better eating than 
bear steak, any day in the week. They don’t 
eat anything worse than the fruits of the earth, 
you know, and vegetable-feeders are generally 
good food. The skins make the nicest kind of 
shoes and gloves. Fashionable folks in Austra- 
lia make it a point to dress their feet and hands 
in brush kangaroo leather. 

‘But to go on with what I was saying. We 
three had hunted with great success — Tom, 
and Big Beauty, and me. Going out early in 
the morning, we had no trouble in finding our 
game. Generally he would be down on all 
fours, browsing on the grass, just as quiet as a 
cow. He’s got a sharp nose and ears, though, 
and at the first sign of a noise he just gets right 
upon his hind legs, and squats on his tail, — 
powerful strong tail a kangaroo has, — and 
when he sits up that way he can generally 
see a long ways around. Of course, if he gets 
sight of you when you are a long way off, he 
skedaddles; and it’s a caution how a kangaroo 
will get over the ground. Talk about your 
deer! Why, a kangaroo just jumps ahead like 
lightning, — and every jump is a rod long; 
that’s a fact, sir. The kangaroo that can’t jump 
arod is a swindle — or else he hain’t got his 
growth. A kangaroo rat — as we call ’em when 
they are babies —a kangaroo rat, a day or two 
old, ain’t bigger than a man’s thumb. But 
after they’re born they grow mighty fast, and 
I've seen many a kangaroo that was as tall as 
aman when it was sitting down that way on 
its tail.” 

“As tall as a man!” 

“Just so— not a bit of joke about it —as 
tallas you, sir, or me, or the average run of 
men. And that brings me to what I was going 
to tell you. 

“The biggest kangaroo I ever saw was the 
one that attacked my dog down on Sarsfield’s 
Run, down by the Long Range. He was what 
they call anold-man kangaroo; and if he wasn’t 





six feet high I'ma liar. Big Beauty had strayed 
away from Tom and me while we were eating 
our lunch towards noon, and when we little 
thought to see any of the creatures about, for 
they generally hide during the hot hours of 
midday. Big Beauty was snuffing around 
amongst the ferns a short distance off, when 
we saw that old-man kangaroo hop out of the 
woods and grab the dog. Our guns happened 
to be empty at the minute, — for we had fin- 
ished our hunt for that day, you know, — and 
there was not much time to load, for we saw 
ata glance that the monster would tear Big 
Beauty to pieces in no time if we didn’t go to 
the rescue.- So I rushed up as fast as I could, 
intending to knock the fellow over with my 
gun; but just as I came up, I heard an awful 
howl, and poor oid Beauty gave up the ghost. 
The old man had ripped him open in front 
with his sharp hind feet, and the poor dog’s 
days were over. 

“‘T don’t deny that the sight of my faithful 
hound lying dead and torn on the grass made 
re awful mad, sir; and it’s bad for a man to 
get mad when he is fighting with a wild beast. 
I made a plunge at the old man with my gun 
swinging over my head, to knock his brains 
out where he stood, with his long head up in 
the air, his split upper lip quivering with ex- 
citement, his great ears laid back, and his 
naked hands, with their sharp nails, stuck out 
straight before him. But, as I sprung forward, 
the old man gave a leap at me; I stumbled and 
fell, and he went over my head. The next 
minute he was on top of me, jumping up and 
down with a sort of demoniac fury, as if he 
would crush the life out of me. 

“It took but a minute for all this to happen. 
I should have been killed almost beyond a 
doubt if Tom Grinnell had not come rushing 
to aid me. 

‘*Tom, I ought to have told you, was a very 
small man: seeing him from behind you would 
have thought he was a mere boy; and though 
he was a powerful fellow in the arms, he didn’t 
weigh a mite over a hundred pounds. 

**Tom made one pass at the kangaroo with 
his gun, and a whacking blow it gave the old 
man on the side of his head. If it had beena 
square front blow it would have ended the fight 
right there; it would have killed the creature. 
As it was, it only staggered him; and then he 
turned and grabbed Tom with his hands, and 
bounded away with him into the scrub! 

‘*T was on my feet in no time; but I couldn’t 
keep up with him — not much! The old fellow 
just went arod at a jump, as easy as rolling off 
a log. However, I followed as fast as I could, 
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and presently came upon Tom and the old man 
in a pool of water, struggling and kicking like 
mad. 

*‘T went for him quicker. One well-directed 
blow square on his os frontis, and the old man 
rolled over dead. I got Tom out, and we put 
for home; but we were a rough-looking pair, 
I+tell you. I had the flesh torn off of me in 
several places, two of my teeth knocked down 
my throat, and my clothes almost torn to rags. 
Tom was not much better off; but we didn’t 
mind those things much. What we cared for 
most was the loss of our poor old Big Beauty. 
Poor dog! Poor, faithful hound! I haven’t 
got over his loss yet.” 

** And was it an accident that the kangaroo 
fell into the pool with his burden, professor? ” 

‘** An accident! I should guess not! That’s 
a favorite trick of those old-man kangaroos, 
to jump into the water with a dog and drown 
him. It was the only case of one jumping in 
with a man that I ever saw myself; but I was 
told it was not an uncommon thing.” 


HUNTING AND FISHING IN MAINE. 


BY MILLINOCKET. 


BEAR-HUNTING IN WINTER. 


H*” a century ago bears were plenty in 
the State of Maine, especially in the 
mountainous districts, which they prefer to 
the level lands. 

The bear is not only a very sagacious ani- 


mal, but he is full of fun and play. What can 
be more grotesque and ludicrous than the young 
bears at sport? Even the monkey cannot ex- 
cel them in their funny antics. Then, again, 
at times he is full of fight, and does not fear 
anything; but generally he shuns the sight 
of man. 

During the summer the bear ranges over a 
wide extent of country, seeking his food, which 
consists chiefly of berries, with now and then 
a meal of animal food. ‘As’all his teeth are 
tuberculous, that is, with’blunt points, he can 
live entirely on vegetables. ‘We remember one 
that Professor Floureris, of: the Garden of 
Plants, kept upon brown ‘bread and carrots 
for five years; and he had then‘no longer any 
desire to touch flesh. 

When winter approaches, the bear,-then fat 
and hearty, feels his winter’s ‘sleep coming on, 
and instinctively seeks a cave or a hole in some 
large hollow tree to take his long winter’s nap. 
If the cave is large enough, sometimes half a 
dozen of the animals camp together. Some- 
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times two are found in the same hollow log. 
Thus they pass the winters like the marmot, 
and other hibernating animals. In early 
spring they wake up, and find themselves 
lean, and possessed of a ravenous appetite — 
hence the phrase, ‘‘ hungry as a bear.” Then 
they are tempted to attack the sheep-folds, and 
are content to eat almost anything, even leaves, 

After the snow has fallen, and the bears 
have retired to their dens, then the hunters 
go in search of them with dogs. The dogs 
smell the bears through the snow, and attract 
the attention of the hunters by their furious 
barking. The snow is then shovelled away if 
the bear be in a den, or the hollow tree cut down, 
if he be there, so as to give the hunter a fair 
sight of him, in order that he may shoot him. 
Sometimes the hunters have to descend into 
the caves to get at the game. Then again the 
bear sallies out, and attacks the hunter and 
his dogs. 

There are many records of terrible bear- 
fights, and there are also many laughable 
stories connected with the dislodgment of 
bears from their winter quarters. None, how- 
ever, we think is quite so ludicrous as the in- 
cident which happened in the Madawaska set- 
tlement, in the year 1840. 

This settlement was formed by the French 
refugees when the British soldiers so ruthlessly 
destroyed their homes at Grand Pré, in Acadia. 
Instead of yielding themselves prisoners of war, 
they preferred the solitude of the forests, and 
sought here in the wilderness to found another 
colony. We find to-day, in their descendants, 
the same ease and grace of manners, the same 
light-hearted gayety, which characterize the 
Frenchman, wherever we may meet him, no 
matter in what quarter of the globe. The 
refugees soon founded a town, for timber was 
free and unlimited. They raised bountiful 
crops, for the soil was fertile. The climate 
was salubrious, and all prospered. 

So, in 1840, at the time of the incident above 
mentioned, the colony was happy and perfectly 
contented, though far remote from all the cen- 
tres of fashion. The tall spire, which boldly 
rose above the shadows of the forests, told that 
the settlers had not forgotten their spiritual in- 
terests. But the incessant scraping of the vio- 
lin at old Marco’s tavern indicated that some 
of them at least still clung to the joys of earth. 
There was a remarkable fact which testified and 
gave positive proof of the contented and mirth- 
ful lives of the colonists; it was the prodigious 
increase of family. Every house seemed like a 


k beehive, so numerous and uproarious were the 


ehildren. Many of the families consisted of 
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over twenty children, and one had even thirty- 
two. Ait this period of which we speak the 
settlers were happy, for there was plenty of 
rum, and fiddlers without number, in the town. 
Roars of laughter could be heard at any time, 
save on Sundays; then the priest had posses- 
sion of their bodies, as well as their souls. 

On one sharp morning in midwinter, An- 
toine Bez was informed by his good wife that 
the wood-pile was scanty,and he must replenish 
it if he did not wish to freeze. So Antoine yoked 
up the steers, and with his two sons — Jean 
and Bernard — started for the wood lot, about 
two miles distant. Here they commenced chop- 
ping down the sturdy rock-maples, which glad- 
den the firesides in winter; when, all at once, 
the little cur dog, Pop, commenced to scratch 
around a hollow tree which stood near by, 
and bristle up his back, snap his teeth, and tear 
about as if he was mad. 

“ Sacre tonnerre,” said Antoine, ‘zat leetle 
dog be crazy.” 

But the dog kept digging away in the snow 
at the roots of the tree, and looked around 
now and then, as if he wanted help. 

“By gar,” said Bez, ‘“‘ perhaps there be a 
bear.” And running to the tree, and thrusting 
his face and nose down into the hole which the 
dog had made, he snuffed a while, and then 
yelled out to his sons, — 


‘* Here, boys, quick wid ze axes; dere be a 
bear in de tree!” 

The stout boys came on the run, and, at the 
bidding of their father, commenced cutting a 
large hole in the side of the tree, a few feet 


from the ground. It was not long before the 
place indicated was chopped all around, and a 
few more blows of the axe severed the last 
splinter, so that the whole piece fell off togeth- 
er, and revealed a great black bear, who scram- 
bled up out of sight in the hollow tree. 

The sight of the bear excited Bez to the 
highest degree. ‘* Cut another hole up higher, 
boys! By gar, we get him sartain! Yes, we 
have a big time, to-night, at old Marco’s tav- 
ern; plenty bear steak, plenty rum, plenty 
dancing.” And thus vociferating, the old man 
flew around like a person half frantic. 

The idea of Bez was to strike the bear with 
the axe as soon as a vital part was exposed, 
and thus kill him. He never thought that 
there was any danger attached to the opera- 
tion, and forgot that bears are expert boxers. 
Many a bold hunter has had occasion to rue it 
for having struck at a bear with a stick or an 
axe. The Norwegian mode is far safer, which 
is, to thrust a knife into the animal's heart as 
he rises on his hind legs to embrace you. 
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The bear handles his fore paws with great 
dexterity, and generally the hunter who has 
attempted to strike him rarely tries it the 
second time. > 

The boys hacked at the tree again, until 
another large piece was ready to fall off; and 
old Bez took one of the axes, and told his sons 
to sever the piece of wood. Another stroke, 
and down it fell, when the bear scrambled up 
higher before Antoine could strike him. Still 
they could see his hind legs and his rump, but 
no vital part could be reached. 

Here, now, was a dilemma. The boys could 
chop no higher, and they could not kill the 
bear as he was. What to do next was per- 
plexing. 

‘* Bernard,” said Bez, ‘run home and get 
my big gun, and I'll fix him quick!” 

Bernard started on the run for the gun, which 
was a huge flintlock, requiring»a large quanti- 
ty of powder to load it, and which invariably 
kicked over its owner whenever he dared fire 
it off. 

“Put in twenty big buckshot!” yelled the 
old man, before the boy got out of sight. 
“ That will fix him.” 

Then Antoine and his son Jean sat down to 
rest until the gun arrived. Little Pop had ex- 
hausted himself by barking, and could now 
do nothing but snap his teeth at the bear, who 
kept very quiet all the while. . 

At length old Bez became rested, and a 
bright idea entered his head; which was to 
hitch the steers to the legs of the bear, and 
pull him out, and then kill him with the axe. 
Backing up the unconscious oxen to the tree, 
Bez raised the long iron chain, and reaching 
up in the hollow tree, actually fastened it 
around the loins of the bear. Now all was 
ready. Old Bez took his position beside the 
tree, and told his son to start the cattle when 
he should give the word, and he would bust 
the varmint’s head open when they pulled 
him out. 

The word was given; the steers started with 
a jump, and the bear came out all a-flying. 
Old Bez missed his aim, and plunged head- 
foremost into the snow-bank opposite. The 
bear gave a terrific howl, and with a tremen- 
dous leap, sprang directly upon the backs of 
the oxen. The cattle, frightened beyond meas- 
ure, bellowed with fright, and, kicking like fury, 
started down the road at a lightning speed. 

Old Bez, as he emerged from the snowdrift, 
was appalled at the turn in the affairs of the 
bear. ‘O, good gracious! O, mon Dieu!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘What shall Ido? Ze dread- 
ful bear he eat up my steers!” 
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Picking up the axes, the father and son and 
Pop started down the road in pursuit, but with 
very heavy hearts. 

In the mean time all was quiet in the settle- 
ment, and most of the loafers at the tavern 
had drank their fill, and fallen asleep. The 
fat old landlord thought it would be a good 
time to go out and see his particular friend, 
Thibaudeau, who lived a mile or more out of 
town. So he had his old horse harnessed into 
the dilapidated sleigh, and started off on the 
road taken by Bez and his sons in the morn- 
ing. He had gone but a short distance, when 
the old beast stopped, and looked intently 
ahead. Marco, who was about half drunk, 
yelled out to the horse to go on; but he never 
moved a muscle, but gazed up the road. Marco 
stood up, then, to see what stopped him. and 
saw a sight that froze his soul with terror. 
What it was coming down the road he could 
not tell. He could see three or four heads all 
in a bunch, as many tails, and horns innu- 
merable; and he could hear bellowings, roar- 
ings, snarlings, and groanings. 

“* Dieu merci,” thought Marco to himself, 
“what is this?” He thought of the three-headed 
devil, and the wild and terrible lunksooze of 
the Indians; but he did not stop to think 
again. Dropping the reins, he tumbled out 
of the sleigh, and broke for the woods, and 
then sgeaked, half dead with fear, to the house 
of Thibaudeau. 

In the mean time the old horse turned around 
in the road, and took for home as fast as his 
legs could carry him. People were astonished 
to see the empty sleigh dash by, and were hur- 
rying out to ascertain the cause. 

The sacristan had started out to brush up 
the church, and have it clean for the next Sun- 
day, when he was startled by the advancing 
uproar. One glance up the road convinced 
him that Satan himself was coming, and he 
burst into the church, and pulled the bell most 
lustily. 

Stout Gabriel rushed to the door, and saw, 
as he thought, the devil coming. He grasped 
his loaded rifle from over the mantel-piece, and 
fired it point blank at the group of roaring and 
howling animals; but the unlucky shot missed 
them, glanced across the road, and wounded 
Peter Biard’s great sow, who at once added her 
terrific squeals to the appalling noise. The 
animals had now run against a load of wood 
in the street, and got entangled, but still kept 
up the infernal noise of bellowings and yells; 
and of qll the dancing, scratching, kicking, 
and biting, as exhibited by the bear and oxen, 
the like was never seen in that part of the 





country before nor since. The whole popula- 
tion turned out, with guns, broomsticks, pitch- 
forks, hoe-handles, men, women, and children, 
and crowded around. ' 

Imagine the scene; think of the noise, the 
vociferations of a crowd of French; the clang 
of the church bell, the loud squeals of the huge 
sow, together with the sounds of the conflict- 
ing animals. When did the world ever witness 
the like? 

All at once the cattle freed themselves from 
the cart, and bursting through the frantic 
crowd, started down the road for home, still 
chained to the bear, who was doing his best to 
stop their progress. The crowd followed in 
pursuit, and numbered about a thousand peo- 
ple when they reached Bez’s farm, where they 
found the bear dead, and the cattle half chewed 
up. This is known in Madawaska at the pres- 
ent day as the “ great bear scrape,” and it will 
not be forgotten so long as the town is in- 
habited. 


—_——_q—__—. 


SHERIFF. 
BY J. W. H. 


SHERIFF is a civil officer, appointed or 

elected for each county, to preserve pub- 
lic peace and execute the law. ‘The sheriff is 
sometimes authoyized to act in a judicial ca- 
pacity, as in ascertaining damages, upon a writ 
of inquiry; but his duties, apart from those of 
conservator of public peace, are chiefly minis- 
terial. To him are directed all precepts from 
the superior courts of the state. He summons 
and returns juries, serves writs, and, when re- 
quired, arrests and takes bail in civil cases, 
and executes the judgment of the court. In 
criminal proceedings it is his office, when au- 
thorized by warrant legally issued, to arrest 
and imprison persons charged with crime, to 
have custody of them, and to execute sentence 
pronounced upon them. 

The sheriff has charge of the county jail er 
jails, and is responsible for the safe keeping 
and proper treatment of prisoners confined 
therein. He may appoint deputies or jailers 
to reside in and take care of the county prison, 
for whose official conduct he is accountable. 
As conservator of public peace, the sheriff is 
empowered to disperse any unlawful assembly, 
and to arrest and imprison those refusing to 
obey his lawful command. He may also ar- 
rest, and detain until a warrant can be ob- 
tained, any person found committing a public 
offence. 

A sheriff is limited in the exercise of his 
office to his own county, unless authorized by 
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statute to act in other counties, such authority 
being usually given for the pursuit and arrest 
of criminals who have escaped. He is sworn 
to faithfully perform his official duty, and must 
furnish a bond of such character as the law of 
the state may require. 


POETS’ HOMES. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “ The Blind Wife,” * Florentine Tales,” “ Simon de 
Montfort,” ** Confessions of the Ideal,” “* A New Spirit of 
the Age,” ** Love's Rescue,” ** Living Authors,” &c. 


JOHN WESTLAND MARSTON. 


HAVE seldom seen a pleasanter home 

than that of the author of the Patrician’s 
Daughter. His marriage — although his wife 
was sixteen years his senior — had a romantic 
history to it. She was an Irish lady, of great 
literary taste, although not an authoress, and 
possessed the inestimable blessing of a small 
property. 

When Marston’s Patrician’s Daughter, which 
was his first play, was brought out by Ma- 
cready at Drury Lane, it possessed the novelty 
of being what John Oxenford, of the London 
Times, called it, ‘‘ A Coatand Breeches Trage- 
dy” —a thing unheard of since the days of* 
George Barnwell and the Gamester. It had, 
moreover, the advantage of being written in a 
highly poetical style, full of glittering thoughts 
and antithetical passages. The plot, however, 
displays a crude, morbid state of mind, incident 
to young poets. It turns upon a young and 
ambitious plebeian of the present time, who 
had written some successful poems, falling in 
love with the daughter of a proud English 
earl. This affection the lady returned so 
warmly that he proposed for her hand, and 
was scornfully rejected. The disappointed 
suitor, who rejoices in the name of Mordaunt, 
then devoted his energies to politics, secured 
a seat in Parliament, and, with an ease only 
found in poetry, achieved the position of Prime 
Minister of England. Inthe mean time, Lady 
Mabel, who is represented as a paragon of per- 
fection, refuses every other offer of marriage. 
With a pitiful vindictiveness, Mordaunt re- 
solves to take vengeance, and therefore he re- 
news his suit, and once more makes an offer 
of marriage. As he is no longer a needy ad- 
venturer, but a brilliant and prosperous states- 
man, the earl cheerfully accepts him, and a day 
is appointed for the wedding. At the altar, 
however, and in the face of the high-born as- 
seinblage, Mordaunt, when asked by the clergy- 





man, who is an archbishop of course, whether 
he will take that lady for his wedded wife, 
thunders out, ‘‘ Vo!” and proceeds to make a 
highly democratic speech, redolent of tlie child- 
ish notion of equality, concluding with those 
oft-quoted lines, — 


**For when convention dares to tread down 
man, 
Man shall in turn arise and tread down it.” 


Browning advised Marston to alter the last line 
into this : — 


** Man shall arise, and tread convention down.” 


But Macready, who performed the hero, liked 
the other best, and so it stands. 

After this bit of unmanly spleen, the em- 
bryo bridegroom rushes out, while the patri- 
cian’s daughter faints in her father’s arms: 
thus falls the curtain on the fourth act. When 
it rises on the fifth, Mabel is dying of a gal- 
loping consumption. Thinking to save his 
daughter’s life, the proud earl, instead of tak- 
ing a cowhide, seeks the hero and appeals to 
him to come and see the desolate maiden. 
Mordaunt, in an agony of remorse, rushes 
into her presence, and falls at her feet. She 
forgives him, but the effort is too much for 
her, and she dies in the arms of her repentant 
lover. 

Nothing but the excellent acting of Macready 
as Mordaunt, and Helen Faucit as Mabel, saved 
the play from utter failure on the very first 
night. 








ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








THE MONEY-DIGGER. 
BY H. ELLIOTT M’BRIDE. 


CHARACTERS. — JONATHAN Ho.trpay, Sv- 
SANNAH HOLLIpDAY. 


PART I. 


Scene. — A Room in JoNATHAN HOLripAy’s 
House. JONATHAN reading a Dream-book. 


Susannah. I declare, Jonathan, you are mak- 
ing a right down fool of yourself. If you would 
stick to your work, you would make a sight 
more money than you'll ever make by running 
after constrologists, and dreaming about chests 
of gold, and caves in the ground, and all such 
shaller things. 

Fonathan. Now you're going on again. I 
tell you, Susannah, I am almost sure to find 
it. All the astrologists, and the fortunestellers, 
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and the dream-books agree that if a person 
dreams of money the first night of two succes- 
sive months, and if he dreams of it again 
some time in the third month, he is sure to 
find it if he will only dig for it, and a pretty 
good pile too. Now, on the first night of last 
month I dreamed about a huge iron chest con- 
taining five hundred thousand dollars in gold; 
and on the first night of this month I dreamed 
about the same iron chest, but I didn’t see the 
money. 

Susannah. No; nor never will. 

Fonathan. Yes, I will; ’'msureI will. IfI 
dream about it any time next month, I’m a 
rich man. And J know I wld dream about it, 
for my mind will be running on it, and I can’t 
help but dream about it. O, Susannah, then 
we'll go to the city and build a marble palace, 
and we’ll ride in our carriage, and never do a 
bit of work. 

Susannah. I declare, Jonathan, you're the 
greatest goose I ever did see. Who do you 
suppose would be fool enough to hide a chest 
of five hundred thousand dollars in these hills? 

Fonathan. Why, the people who lived here 
before us might have done it; or there might 
have been a great miser in this country, at one 
time; and he might not have wanted any per- 
son to get his money, and so he might have 
hid it, and never said anything about it. 

Susannak. Such a thing isn’t probable at 
all, Jonathan; and I would advise you to give 
it up and go to work; for I tell you plainly, if 
you don’t, we'll soon be in a starving condi- 
tion. Here I have to work my hands off every 
day to keep you alive, while you are doing 
nothing but running round hunting up for- 
tune-tellers and reading dream-books. 

Fonathan. Now, Susannah, don’t go on so. 

Susannah. Yes, but I will go on so; and I 
tell you, you'll have to get down to your work 
again, or I'll raise a rumpus. 

Fonathan. Do be quiet a little while, Su- 
sannah. 

Susannah. 1 won’t be quiet; I’m going to 
give you a piece of my mind. I’ve been 
wanting to do it for three or four days; and 
now I've got a good chance at you, and I’m 
going to tell you just what you are, and what 
you've got todo. There’s got to be no more 
sightin’ round over the country in search of 
caves and chests of gold, and running after 
fortune-tellers, and buying up dream-books. 
Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? Now take 
your hammer and awl again, and peg away, 
and you'll make more money than you'll ever 
dig out of the ground, if you should dig until 
you are as old as Methuselah. 
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Fonathan. But I know I'll get the money; 
I feel sure of it. Where’s the spade? I'm off. 
[Exeunt. 


PART II. 


Scene. — Same as first. JONATHAN in a Chair 
SUSANNAH clearing 


half asleep, nodding. 
away Dinner-table. 


Susannah. Wake up, now, Jonathan; you’ve 
had your dinner, and you had better get those 
boots finished. 

Fonathan. Yes. (Nods.) All gone. (Nods.) 
All gone. 

Susannah. What's all gone? Wake up, I say. 

SFonathan. (Waking.) O, Susy, don’t pes- 
tera body so. You know I was digging last 
night. 

Susannah. Yes, I know; digging after a 
wild-goose chase. Wake up, and get to work. 

Fonathan. O, Susy, can't you let a fellow 
have a nap, and not be whoopin’ round the 
house in that kind of style? 

Susannah. O, yes; if I'd let you alone, 
you’d sleep till supper-time; and goodness 
knows you'd better earn your supper before 
you eat it. Since you’ve been diggin’ in the 
hills, we’ve got scarce of victuals and every- 
thing else. 

" Fonathan. (Yawning.) Well, Susy, let me 
have a nap now, and I promise you there'll be 
no more digging for money. 

Susannah. What! Will you really give 
it up? 

Fonathan. Yes, Susy; I’ve come to my 
senses at last. I'll dig no more. 

Susannah. (With a sigh of relief.) Well, 
well; I thought you intended to dig all the 
year; but I’m glad you've given it up. 

Fonathan. I was a fool, Susy. 

Susannah. That's true. You've blistered 
your hands, and tired your bones, and lost 
your sleep; but you have learned a lesson. 
Do you remember the proverb, Jonathan? 

Fonathan. ( Yawning.) Yes, a dozen on’em. 

Susannah. Yes; but the one particularly 
applicable in your case? 

SFonathan. O, I suppose it is, “ All is not 
gold that glitters.” 

Susannah. No; think again. 

SFonathan. (Yawning.) O, you bother me 
so! Well, I reckon it is, “‘ Dig not for money 
in the mountains.” 

Susannah. Why, Jonathan! that isn’t a 
proverb. You are so dull! Here it is, and it 
is good advice to you (¢urning to audience), 
as well as to our friends here before us — 
* Never make haste to be rich.” [Zxeunt#. 
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LAOROSSE. 


Throwing the Ball. 

HERE are many methods of throwing the 
ball with the crosse. Throwing the ball 
over the head of an opponent by a jerk of the 
wrist has already been mentioned in the ar- 
ticle on running. The same movement may 
be employed in throwing the ball short dis- 
tances, but it can hardly be reckoned amongst 
the ‘‘methods” of throwing. There are two 

or three, however, that deserve description. 
The Indians trusted znore to throwing and 
striking the ball to long distances than to run- 
ning with it. The ‘‘ white” practice lays more 


stress upon running, and enjoins that the ball 
shall only be thrown when its possessor for 
the time can run no farther, owing to the op- 


position he encounters. 

When “checked” hopelessly by an enemy, 
the runner should throw the ball to a friend 
farther advanced, or more free to advance, than 
himself. The commonest plan is to turn the 
back to the checker, or rather to the person 
you desire to throw to,and then throw straight 
overhead. 
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The finish of the movement is shown in the 
foregoing cut. It is surprising how straight a 
throw can be made in this. manner, and how 
well distance can be calculated by a rapid 
glance over the shoulder before throwing. 
The ball can be sent to a long distance if 
required. Turn quickly round, slanting the 
crosse sidewise, as you do so, to prevent the 
ball flying off; put the left hand to the handle 
above the right, which slide down to the end; 
then raise the crosse over your head with a 
quick motion, partly from the shoulder, but 
chiefly from the elbow, stop it suddenly before 
the hands touch the face, and the ball will fly 
off with great velocity. It is easy, with a little 
practice, to give either a low and swift throw 
ora high and slow one; the latter being the 
easiest for a friend to catch, and the former 
the hardest for an enemy to stop. A man 
checking you is balked by having your back 
turned on him, which makes it hard for him 
to reach your crosse. While he is trying at it, 
you throw in this way right over him. This 
overhead throw may be regarded as the stan- 
dard throw, and as the most generally useful. 

A very good method for a short, vicious 
throw at goal, is to bring the crosse to the 
shoulder and throw out straight in front. 
This requires practice, as the ball may be 
easily dropped. Keeping the crosse level, you 
bring it round towards your right side, but 
pointing straight out from the body. At the 
same time raise the arm and the crosse; swing 
the latter round, using the hand as a pivot, 
until the net is over the shoulder, and level 
enough for the ball to remain on. In coming 
round, the fingers instinctively change their 
hold on the handle, and the wrist gets bent 
back. With a sudden spring from the elbow 
and wrist, you swing the crosse upwards and 
forwards, and drive the ball both hard and 
sure. The difficulty lies in bringing the crosse 
round to the shoulder without dropping the 
ball. 

Besides this ¢hrow from the shoulder, there 
is what may be termed the unxderhand throw. 
In this you face the mark you throw at, and 
jerk the ball up off the crosse straight before 
you. It requires no change of position, and 
therefore can be done quickly; but it is the 
weakest throw of all. It is, however, accurate, 
for you have the advantage of a good view. 
You cannot throw this way wrth a low tra- 
Jectory (to use a term well understood by vol- 
unteers), and therefore the ball is easy to stop. 
You must hold the crosse short with one hand, 
and try to get the,ball on the middle of the net. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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1221. (Sum) (old) (horses) r (bee) (ewe) 
(tea) (eight rifles) (martyr) t (hand on keys) 
— Some old horses are but a trifle smarter 
than donkeys. 1222. Watermelon. 1223. The 
Soldier’s Friend. 1224. 1. Lemnos. 2. Obi. 
3. Greek. 4. Aristotle. 5. Nemesis—Locan, 
SIKEs. 1225. Garnets. 1226. Pearl mica. 
1227. Green talc. 1228. Hematite. 1229. Py- 
roxene. 1230. Arragonite. 1231. Moosehead 
Lake. 1232. Reason. 1233. Naughty. 1234. 
Decipher. 1235. Blessed be nothing. 1236. 
Naught, aught. 1237. Great Cayman. 
Piano. 1239. Islet. 1240. Alert. 1241. Nerve. 
1242. Otter. 


CoMPARISONS. 


Proceed as in comparison of adjectives. 

1244. Positive — (a challenge to combat), 
comparative — (a pledge of an estate as se- 
curity), superlative — (a lively joke). 1245. 
Positive — (upon), comparative — (reverence), 
superlative — (upright). 1246. Positive — (a 
meadow), comparative — (one of Shakespeare’s 
kings), superlative — (for the chief part). 1247. 
Positive — (proper), comparative — (one who 
performs), superlative — (ditectly opposite to 
east). Empire STATE. 


1238. | 








SYNCOPATIONS. 

1248. A limit, leaving to consume with fire. 
1249. Domestic, leaving a field implement. 
1250. A young girl, leaving angry. 1251. To 
flay, leaving iniquity. 1252. A young man, 
leaving a bird. 1253. A fish, leaving mourn- 
ful. 1254. A bird, leaving an animal. 1255. 
A city, leaving a plaything. 1256. A restraint, 
leaving a young animal. JostaH TRINKLE. 


1257. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1258. Not in cats. 
1260. Am I dear? 
No gas-man. 


1259. A., yes, a gun. 

1261. O. ran so! 1262. 
R. C. L., Jn. 
CHARADE. 

1263. While the wind whistles o’er the lea, 
My first is sailing on the sea; 
My second’s found in earth and air; 
My whole’s a country — tell me where. 
GrorGE GIMNEY. 


RIVERS. 
1264. What river is the dirtiest? 


1265. The 
ost intemperate? 1266. The most surly? 
1267. The smallest? 1268. The best for chop- 
ping wood? 1269. What rivers would a lady 
cry on receiving a new muff and bonnet? 
MonSIEUR AND DowNSEY. 


1270. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


ENIGMA. 

1271. It is composed of 11 letters. The 3, 9, 
6, 4 is a numeral adjective. The 2, 5, 11 comes 
from the sun. The 10, 9, 8 is the front of a 
large army. The 1,7 is a Latin prefix. The 
whole is requisite to a large country. 

Hunky Dory. 
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HE skating season is again upon us. New 

skates are in order for Christmas pres- 
ents, and so are new books. For the latter, 
see the attractive literary feast promised for 
the holidays by Messrs. Lee & Shepard, in the 
advertising columns. Clubs are exceedingly 
appropriate and acceptable presents for edi- 
tors, with this peculiar advantage, that there 
is never the least danger of sending too many. 
We have some encouraging hints of the good 
in-store for us from Sancho Panza, Quiz, and 
others. 

Annie B. sends a pretty account of a girls’ 
fishing frolic, in which George and Walter 
rowed the boats, (O fie!) and the girls laughed 
and talked so much they frightened all the fish 
away but “ an awfully queer, crawly thing that 
Walter said was a lobster;” but Annie could 
scarcely believe it, because it was so different 
from the nice red ones at home. Girls should 
row their own boats, and learn to distinguish 
a lobster from a sculpin. — B. Dadd, we scarce- 
ly have room for any more cross-words, even 
though they are first rate; so you must excuse 
us. We noticed all the boys at Wolf borough. 

O, Monsieur, how gladly would we enlarge 
the Head-Work ten fold! but the inexorable 
publishers forbid. — Pearl Coam. has been 
amusing himself in a highly intellectual man- 
ner by causing a cat to jump from one chair to 
another, a distance of a foot anda half. From 
this exciting pastime he deduces a game for 
boys: Place five or six chairs in a row, and 
lie on the first two, and imitate the cat. We 
must decline recommending this game, as it 
might be the worse for the chairs. — A young 
man wishes to correspond under the name of 
Maggie Mitchell, Box 873, Watertown, N. Y. 

Rover St. Clair sends a pathetic appeal for 
the ‘‘sweet birds.” We have room only for 
the opening paragraph: ‘*O do not touch the 
sweet birds that sing and make you happy 
when you are unhappy and have no friends 
you can go to the door and listen to the sweet 
birds a singing merrily.” — Both of Sylvan 
Grove’s puzzles have been used. — Alert, 
Cambridgeport, Mass., belongs to the “*‘ Hoop- 
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er Cadets,” and recently figured in a torch-light 
procession, but as he did not mention the 
object of the illumination, we cannot designate 
it. He wishes to correspond with some of the 
‘* stars,” whatever that means. 

N. O. Thing brings a weighty charge against 
one E, State for not responding to his letter. 
The best way to secure first-class correspond- 
ents is to write a very first-class letter. — Bob 
O. Link sends a conundrum: “ What paper 
has a larger circulation than Our Boys and 
Girls?” Greenbacks. — Tempest, you are un- 
doubtedly right. — Quiz, you may reasonably 
expect to be grandfather at fifty. Send fifty 
subscribers, and you will richly have earned 
the relationship. Clubs are trumps in your 
game, but we will use some of the blanks. — 
Laura A. B., of Bath, claims the authorship 
of the poem sent by a Boat Club boy, of which 
we published a stanza in the Letter Bag. 

Humorist lost the address of his Rhode 
Island correspondent before he had time to 
answer his letter. — Billy Button’s rebus has 
been used. We always intend to be on the 
right side. — Most of Wolf's rebuses have been 
published. — Atlantic, after a long absence, 
reappears in his familiar red ink. He is hearti- 
ly welcome, and we wish there was room for 
his rebuses; but as it is, he will forgive us for 
declining them. He would like to receive let- 
ters from some of the old friends. Address 
Atlantic, Cincinnati, O. 

W. R. T., we do not remember having seen 
your letter. The puzzle is very good, and on 
file. — Petr Oleum, we are not able to tell their 
fate at this late day. We have been obliged to 
decline many very good contributions, recently, 
because we have so much head-work on hand. 
— Evangeline neglected to send real name. — 
W. A. B., we do not remember what number 
you refer to, and have not the time to hunt it 
up for that purpose. The columns of the Let- 
ter Bag are devoted to the interests of our reg- 
ular patrons. — Ching Ching sends answers to 
head-work. : 

ACCEPTED. 

Rebuses — Bunny, H. O. Ward; charade — 
Humorist; double acrostic — Licorice John; 
miscellaneous — Toozle. 


DECLINED. 
Nap, Hoky Poky, Handy Andy. 


WisH CoRRESPONDENTS. 
F. G. O. (with printers), 16 South Twenti- 
eth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Napoleon, 176 
McGregor Street, Chicago, Ill.; Ed. A. G., 





Observer office, Utica, N. Y- 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








THE ROVER BOAT CLUB. 


E cannot resist the temptation of pub- 

lishing the following letter from a 
prominent member of the Rover Boat Club, 
—a select association of six boys, subscribers 
to the Magazine, of course,—as it contains a 
delightful hint concerning the management of 
juvenile clubs. 

Dear Mr. Optic: We had a delightful 
cruise on the Harlem River last Saturday. 
We went somewhere in the neighborhood of 
Spuyten Duyvel to visit an aunt of Charley 
Seaver, where we partook of a hearty dinner; 
and I tell you we were pretty hungry after our 
long pull. When the meal was finished, we 
took a stroll around the premises, converted 
Charley Seaver’s cousin, who had never heard 
of the Magazine, and who is now happy in its 
possession, and gleaning great comfort from 
its pages. On our way home we raced with 
each other, for we were in two boats, three in 
a boat being a little more comfortable than 
double the number. Arrived home very near 
dark, and all agreed that we had had a jolly 
day; and no six boys slept sounder that night 
in the city of Gotham than the members of 
the Rover Boat Club. We have eight dollars 
and sixty cents in the treasury; so you see the 
club is not liable to break up for want of funds. 
You must not think that we saved this money 
out of our weekly dues; not at all (the dues 
being only ten cents a week for each member; 
and as there are six members, that makes sixty 
cents); they would scarcely suffice to pay for 
the hire of our boats. But I am now going to 
tell you how we came to be so well off. When 
boys get up a club, they very seldom, if ever, 
tell their father that they belong to one; or 
if they do, and their father asks if he may be 
allowed to attend one of their meetings, they 
say, “‘Can’t do it, father; only members al- 
lowed at the meetings.” Now, Mr. Optic, this 
is a great error, as I will presently show. One 
night that the meeting was to be held at our 
house, my father asked if he could be present; 
I said, if the members had no objection, he 
could; so he came in, and seemed to be very 
much pleased at the way we transacted busi- 
ness. After the meeting was over, he asked, 
before we began to amuse ourselves with books, 





checkers, &c., to have the chair for a few min- 
utes. Of course we all consented, and the 
president vacated the chair. Well, he made 
us quite a speech, in which he said that he 
always liked to encourage any healthful exer- 
cise, and that he was very much pleased at the 
way we transacted business; and as he was a 
man of deeds as well as words, and thought 
we would not waste anything that was given 
to us, he would assist the treasury somewhat 
in making us a present of five dollars. We all 
jumped up and cheered, till he was glad to run 
out of the room with the racket. We immedi- 
ately elected him and all the other fellows’ fa- 
thers honorary members; and I assure you 
that we have no cause to repent of our elec- 
tions, for they often drop in on our meetings, 
and never go away without giving us some- 
thing substantial to remember their calling. 
By this means we are now able to buy books 
and Indian clubs, and some other necessaries. 
And I advise all boys that belong to clubs to 
get their fathers to come to the meetings; and 
if they behave themselves, and conduct their 
meetings in a business-like manner, their fa- 
thers will always back them. 


Yours, truly, Harry Percy. 


Tue Sepoy Mutiny, or THE ADVENTURES 
or Harry CLEAVELAND, unfortunately was 
not received in time for publication in the 
present volume, owing to the illness of the au- 
thor. It will, however, appear early in the 
ensuing year. 


To ContrisuTors. — Owing to the kind- 
ness of our numerous literary friends, we are 
now so abundantly supplied with manuscripts 
of every description, that we take this oppor- 
tunity to say that we cannot, in justice to them 
or ourselves, accept any more at present. For 
this reason, greatly to our regret, we have been 
obliged to return some very good articles. 


—_——_—_—_>——_—_— 


— Amoncst our industrious and frugal 
forefathers a young woman was not considered 
worthy to be married until she had spun for 
herself a complete set of domestic linen. 
From this custom it was that they were called 
“ spinsters” — an appellation which they still 
retain in all legal proceedings. It is a pity 
young ladies nowadays are not more practi- 
cal. Spinsters; then, would not abound as 
now they do in Yankee towns. 


—— What wind does a hungry sailor like 
best? One that blows foul (fowl), and then 
chops, and then comes in little puffs. 








